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MR. WELLS AND THE NEW HISTORY 

WHEN the cynical mood is uppermost, one is likely to agree 
with Voltaire that " after all history is only a pack of 
tricks which we play on the dead "} There is nothing you cannot 
find in the past — except the truth : a truth you can indeed find ; any 
number of truths are there ready to be picked out, and perfectly 
indifferent to the process. Such facts as the mind is predisposed 
to select as interesting or important will come out and " speak for 
themselves". The trouble is, they don't care what they say; and 
with a little intelligent prompting they will speak, within reason, 
whatever they are commanded to speak. In an educational 
journal I learn, apropos of the teaching of American history, that 
by "making William the Conqueror a starting point, for example, 
it is possible to show the steady progress of the people onward and 
upward from that period of enslavement to the present time". 2 
I do not doubt it: onward and upward to the Great War, and 
beyond — to the League of Nations, or the Peace of Versailles, or 
the ultimate establishment of the Soviet regime throughout the 
world. The past will provide humanity with any fate you like to 
imagine. O History, how many truths have been committed in 
thy name! 

In more judicious moments the same idea may be expressed 
by saying that each age reinterprets the past to suit its own pur- 
poses. Leaving aside the vagaries that distinguish individuals, 
historians cannot wholly free themselves, however detached they 
may strive to be, from the most general preconceptions of the age 
in which they live. In quiescent times, when men are mostly well 
satisfied with the present, or when they fear change and wish to 

1 Letter to de Cideville, Feb. 9, 1757. Oeuvres (Paris, 1880), XXXIX. 173. 

2 Education, February, 1911, p. 371. 
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sit tight, they are likely to be satisfied with the past, are likely to 
be grateful to it for having contributed to the best of worlds ; and 
at such times historians will easily fall into the habit of just 
recording what happened, as in itself sufficiently interesting and 
instructive. But in periods of stress, when the times are thought 
to be out of joint, those who are dissatisfied with the present are 
likely to be dissatisfied with the past also. At such times histo- 
rians, those of the younger generation at least, catching the spirit 
of unrest, will be disposed to cross-examine the past in order to 
find out why it did not usher in a better state of affairs, will be 
disposed, as it were, to sit in judgment on what was formerly 
done, approving or disapproving in the light of present discontents. 
The past is a kind of screen upon which each generation projects 
its vision of the future ; and so long as hope springs in the human 
breast, the " new history " will be a recurring phenomenon. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century (not to go farther 
back) the Philosophes proclaimed a "new history". "All the 
weight of our historians", said Grimm in 1755, "consists in a 
stupid and pedantic discussion of facts which are commonly as 
unimportant as they are uncertain and disputed". 8 What Grimm 
and his friends demanded was a study of the past which would 
enable them to understand, not how the present had come to be 
what it was, but how they might make it better. " I shall not 
undertake to prove the utility of history ", says Duclos ; " It is 
a truth too generally recognized to need proof. . . . When we 
see the same faults regularly followed by the same misfortunes, 
we may reasonably think that if we could have known the first 
we could have avoided the second. The past should enlighten us 
on the future ; the knowledge of history is no more than an expe- 
rience anticipated." 4 The Philosophes were well aware of the 
importance of studying the past, but they studied it in the light 
of a certain general preconception : they wished to disengage from 
the past those ideas, those institutions, those striking events and 
heroic actions, which might be regarded as having a permanent 
and universal validity, which might for that reason be regarded 
as conforming to the essential nature of man, and which might 
therefore serve as guiding principles in the pressing task of social 
regeneration. 

After the French Revolution had run its course, it was the 
common opinion for a long time that the regeneration of society 

* Correspondance Litteraire, III. 20. 

* Preface to the " Histoire de Louis XI.", Oeuvres, III! 
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had gone far enough. The main drift and pressure of thought 
was away from change; and the minds of men, fearing revo- 
lution and desiring peace and a return to normal conditions, 
looked to the past in order to find there, if possible, new founda- 
tions for a stable social order. The " new history " of the nine- 
teenth century became in consequence the chief intellectual bul- 
wark of conservatism. Historians for the most part studied the 
past as an inevitable process which must in any case be submitted! 
to, but which, once rightly understood, might at least be sub- 
mitted to intelligently. " What is the use of rebelling against 
historical right"? asked von Ranke; and having asked this ques- 
tion, he went imperturbably on revealing God's will by relating 
the devices of Sixtus V. for increasing the papal revenue. To-day 
this mood is passing. The tyranny of historic right grows as ; 
burdensome as the tyranny of kings; and men who once knew 
Joseph are calling for a reinterpretation of the past in the service 
of social reform. Professor Robinson, quite in the spirit of 
Grimm, deplores the time spent by historians in determining 
" whether Charles the Fat was in Ingelheim or Lustnau on July 
1, 887 ", and invites them for a change to contemplate the jaw of 
the Heidelberg Man. He is only one of many who are again 
calling for a " new history ", a history which will not be content 
to relate the fact just as it happened, but which shall, on the con- 
trary, " exploit the past in the interest of advance ". 5 Mr. Wells's 
book is a notable attempt to write the history of the world from 
this new, and at the same time very old, point of view. 
In a brief introduction Mr. Wells states his purpose: 

This Outline of History is an attempt to tell, truly and clearly, in one 
continuous narrative, the whole history of life and mankind so far as it 
is known to-day. It is written plainly for the general reader, but its aim 
goes beyond its use as merely interesting reading matter. . . . The need 
for a common knowledge of the general facts of human history through- 
out the world has become very evident during the tragic happenings of 
the last few years. . . . There can be no peace now, we realize, but a 
common peace in all the world; no prosperity but a general prosperity. 
But there can be no common peace and prosperity without common his* 
torical ideas. Without such ideas to hold them together in harmonious 
co-operation, with nothing but narrow, selfish, and conflicting nationalist 
traditions, races and peoples are bound to drift towards conflict and de- 
struction. ... A sense of history as the common adventure of all mankind 
is as necessary for peace within as it is for peace between the nations. 
Such are the views of history that this Outline seeks to realize. It is an 
attempt to tell how our present state of affairs, this distressed and multi- 
farious human life about us, arose in the course of vast ages and out of 

b The New History, pp. 81, 24. 
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the inanimate clash of matter, and to estimate the quality and amount and 
range of the hopes with which it now faces its destiny. 

A more ambitious attempt could not well be imagined. That one 
man should have the courage to undertake it, still more that he 
should have the resolution to carry it through, fills one with 
amazement and admiration. It is well known that " fools rush 
in"; it is well known that Mr. Wells rushes in; but it is well 
known that Mr. Wells is no fool. We cordially welcome his 
extraordinary performance. It may well be that more people will 
read his book than ever read Voltaire or Macaulay or von Ranke. 
What will they find in this plain history of life and mankind? 

They will find, for one . thing, that Mr. Wells begins at the 
■beginning — or very nearly so. He does not begin with electrons, 
"but at least he begins with the physical universe. "The earth on 
which we live is a spinning globe" — such is the dramatic open- 
ing of the first book in which we learn of "The Making of Our 
World". What will strike the reader particularly, and doubtless 
■was intended to, is that it was an incredibly long time in the mak- 
ing — 80 or 800 million years, more or less, according to the best 
guesses. Book II. treats of " The Making of Man ". In the his- 
tory of life on the globe, man is a relatively recent product; but 
there is stul a great discrepancy between the date fixed by Mr. 
Wells for the appearance of the first man and the date fixed by 
Archbishop Ussher. Mr. Wells barely mentions Archbishop 
Ussher's contribution to the solution of this problem, but takes it 
for granted that an earlier date has now been established. Through 
101 pages he discusses the character and mores of those remote 
and unamiable first Europeans — the Heidelberg Sub-Man (circ. 
250,000 B.C.), the Neanderthal men of the early Palaeolithic 
(50,000 B.C.), the first "true men" of the late Palaeolithic, and 
the Neolithic men who came in some ten or twelve thousand years 
ago. These last were " ancestral to the modern Europeans ", there 
being " no real break in culture from their time onward ". In 
the Neolithic culture the beginnings of modern civilization must 
accordingly be found. Giving three admirably clear and interest- 
ing chapters to the origins of thought and religion, the differentia- 
tion of races, and the variations of language, Mr. Wells passes 
to the third book, "The Dawn of History", in which the general 
reader will find excellent accounts of such subjects as Aryan 
Speaking Peoples in Prehistoric Times, the First Civilizations in 
Assyria, Egypt,. China, and India, the early Aegean civilization, 
the origin of writing, the beginning of kingship, priestcraft, castes 
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and social classes. Book III. closes with a "summary of 5,000 
years ". At page 274, with one-fifth of the Outline finished, we 
come at last to "Judaea, Greece, and India" — that is to say, the 
beginning of human history as it used, not so long ago, to be written. 

In the story as Mr. Wells relates it from this point, we miss 
the traditional landmarks. The table of contents does not contain 
those familiar terms by which we save ourselves the trouble of 
taking thought — Ancient History, Medieval History, Modern His- 
tory, Medieval Church, Medieval Empire, Protestant Reformation. 
In Book IV., "Judaea, Greece, and India ", and Book V., " The Rise 
and Collapse of the Roman Empire ", we are still in fairly familial 
country ; but in the following books " Christianity and Islam ", 
" Mongol Empires of the Land Ways and the New Empires of the 
Sea Ways ", " Princes, Parliaments, and Powers ", Mr. Wells 
employs names for his major subjects which leave the well-drilled 
student wondering whether he has not inadvertently abandoned 
history for something else. The well-drilled student should remem- 
ber that Mr. Wells, aiming at the history of mankind, endeavors, 
and with some success, to put Europe in its proper place. From 
this novel point of view it is possible to regard the history of man- 
kind since the " fall of Rome " in a somewhat less restricted way ; 
to regard it as perhaps centring in three major series of events: 
(1) the conflict of Islam and Christianity, with the consequent 
closing in of Western Europe, and the development there, in com- 
parative isolation, of a restricted and provincial way of life and 
thought; (2) the gradual expansion of the peoples of Western 
Europe from the twelfth century, resulting in renewed contact with 
Asia, the liberalization of the intelligence of the Western European 
peoples, and the transformation of their institutions; (3) the rise 
of military and industrial states in Europe and America, gradually 
extending their economic and political power throughout the 
world, and contending among themselves for the spoils of victory. 

To get the full effect of this new grouping, and indeed of Mr. 
Wells's performance in general, one must read the work as a whole. 
It is distinctly not a book of reference, but one of which a primary 
purpose is to convey a sense of the unity and continuity of human 
history; and there is probably no book, certainly none for the gen- 
eral reader, that so effectively performs that service. Speaking for 
myself at least (and for most of human history I am no more than 
a general reader), I arise from a fairly continuous reading of Mr. 
Wells's book much refreshed, and much enlightened on certain 
points. I was glad to learn, for example, that Christianity origin- 
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ated in Judaea with the teachings of a man called Jesus, and not 
in Rome during the reign of the Emperor Nero. I now know that 
there were people living in Persia between the days of Xerxes 
and Mr. Shuster, and that the history of India did not begin with 
Vasco da Gama or that of China with Jenghis Khan. In general, 
Mr. Wells has dispelled a vague impression that History, having 
made a few half-hearted attempts to get things started in the val- 
leys of the Nile and the Euphrates, abandoned the effort about 
the sixth century B.C., and migrated to Europe where she has 
since resided. I have a renewed sense of history as "the common 
adventure of all mankind", and more than ever before it seems 
to me likely that mankind may safely be taken to include the " back- 
ward" peoples of Asia as well as the froward peoples of Europe. 

Some books have high value because, aiming to do a great 
thing, they at least show us what the great thing is, and so make 
us wish to have it greatly done. Mr. Wells's book has this high 
value. It should enable thousands of intelligent men and women 
throughout the world to see history in better perspective, giving 
them, however imperfectly, a new sense of humanity's slow and 
painful emergence from savagery, and in some measure bringing 
home to them a realization of the intimate and inescapable inter- 
relation of the fortunes of all peoples. 

Such is the scope of the work. What are its special qualities? 
It may seem that if a novelist can write the history of mankind a. 
professor of history might venture to pronounce upon its merits 
in respect to scholarship and as a contribution to knowledge. 
Such is not the case. The man of letters may without reproach 
acquire a knowledge of general history; but the professor of 
history is not thus free. It is understood that his knowledge is 
intensive to the point of exhaustion, but not sufficiently extensive 
to be of weight on questions with other than geographical or 
chronological limits. Upon Mr. Wells's scholarship and general 
accuracy I shall therefore pronounce no judgment. It will be 
sufficient to note that Mr. Wells is aware of his limitations in this 
respect, and that he has wisely sought the aid of many men, espe- 
cially of Mr. Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lan- 
kester, and Professor Gilbert Murray. These men, all compe- 
tent scholars in their several fields, have doubtless saved Mr. Wells 
from serious errors in matters of fact; and it was open to them 
to make objection, in the form of signed foot-notes, to whatever 
they found objectionable in matters of inference and opinion. 
It should, perhaps, be added that their objections are both more 
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frequent and more pointed in the last five books than in the first 
four. 

A contribution to knowledge the book does not of course pre- 
tend to be; but a contribution to the meaning which we may, and 
indeed ought, to attach to the knowledge we have, it does very 
particularly pretend to be. What chiefly concerns the critic, there- 
fore, is not Mr. Wells's knowledge or technical competence, but 
his interpretation, his general philosophy of history. It may well 
be that he has not much thumbed the Monumenta Germanuz or 
the Rolls Series, that the Wegweiser has not been his vade mecum; 
perhaps he might with advantage have selected more or less or 
other facts ; doubtless he has made erroneous statements. But the 
book does not stand or fall on these points. Mr. Wells has facts 
enough, and sufficiently accurate, for the main purpose. What is 
that purpose? In what frame of mind does the author approach 
his subject? Through what particular combination of present 
experience and knowledge of the past does the mind of Mr. Wells 
contrive to find a philosophy of history in which it can comfort- 
ably rest? Regarded from this point of view, what stands out 
most invitingly is that as Mr. Wells proceeds in his task his frame 
of mind changes; and this change is connected, whether as cause 
or effect I cannot tell, with his general conception of history, his 
particular theory of its meaning and purport. 

In the earlier books Mr. Wells seems to be on good terms with 
his subject. He treats it with consideration, with friendliness, 
with a certain geniality. I have a strong impression that Mr. Wells 
found all these prehistoric questions intensely interesting, that 
he has gone into them probably for some years back, with all his 
wonderfully absorptive faculties working at top speed, that he 
has taken the time and the pains to read the best books and talk 
with the best scholars in each special field. The account strikes 
one as that of a man who has mastered the subject well enough to 
understand the evidence, to be aware of the difficulties, and to 
realize that the best he could do was to follow with caution and 
humility in the steps of better equipped men. It is in the spirit of 
the scientist, desiring only to know how it really was, with no 
special thesis to defend and no practical aims to further, that Mr. 
Wells approaches his subject in these first books. 

In the later books this equable and objective attitude is more 
and more, and at last almost altogether, replaced by a different 
one. One may say that the genial, friendly mood, the mood of 
the intellectually interested mind, is in the ascendant whenever 
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Mr. Wells is occupied with the descriptive setting forth of a 
religion, the advancement of science and learning, or some type of 
vanished civilization. But when he has to do with political his- 
tory, with conquerors and kings and statesmen, or the narrative 
of events which concern them, especially if these events are rela- 
tively near our own time, the geniality is likely to give place to 
exasperation, the friendliness to dislike, and the clear flame of his 
intellectual interest is often obscured or quite put out by the heavy 
atmosphere of a moral preoccupation. Much of the later narrative 
has a perfunctory ring, as if written by a man gone stale on a 
subject once interesting, who nevertheless feels that he has to go 
through with it, and who does go through with it as best he may 
from incomplete or incompletely assimilated knowledge. From 
the seventeenth century especially, Mr. Wells pushes on, hurriedly 
as we cannot but think; somewhat heedless of the increasing, and 
increasingly pointed, protests of his collaborators; of Mr. Ernest 
Barker particularly, who, as it were, runs along the foot-notes 
calling up to Mr. Wells to take care what he is about. If we some- 
times feel that Mr. Wells doesn't know quite what he is about, 
we are left in no doubt that he knows what he likes, and what he 
dislikes. He dislikes many statesmen, almost all kings, and all 
diplomats; he dislikes patriotism, nationalism, imperialism; he 
dislikes Rousseau; he dislikes the classical education. In the 
eighth book, Mr. Wells leaves us with the distinct impression that 
the last two centuries provide no proper ending to the story of life 
and mankind; he seems, as it were, disappointed that his charac- 
ters, in the earlier chapters all doing as well as could be expected, 
should be so perversely going to the dogs at the close. 

The gathering tide of Mr. Wells's exasperation reaches the 
flood with Napoleon. To this central figure of modern history he 
devotes a chapter of which the tone and temper may be fairly 
judged by the following extract: 

There lacked nothing to this great occasion but a noble imagination. 
And failing that, Napoleon could do no more than strut upon the crest 
of this great mountain of opportunity like a cockerel upon a dunghill. 
The figure he makes in history is one of almost incredible self-conceit, 
of vanity, greed, and cunning, of callous contempt and disregard of all 
who trusted him, and of a grandiose apeing of Caesar, Alexander, and 
Charlemagne which would be purely comic if it were not caked over with 
human blood. Until, as Victor Hugo said in his tremendous way, " God 
was bored by him ", and he was kicked aside into a corner to end his 
days, explaining and explaining how very clever his worst blunders had 
been, prowling about his dismal hot island shooting birds and squabbling 
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meanly with an underbred gaoler who failed to show him proper 
"respect". 6 

The entire chapter is much like this — scarcely more than an angry 
tirade; often amusing, sometimes pat, but still a tirade. That 
Napoleon deserved the tirade, I do not deny; and if I note this 
chapter particularly it is only as a concrete instance of the effect 
of most of modern history upon Mr. Wells's peace of mind. Why 
is it that Mr. Wells maintains his equanimity so much better in 
dealing with certain aspects and certain periods of history than 
he does in dealing with other aspects and periods? Why is it 
that the Neanderthalers irritate him less than the Romans, the 
" Old Man " of the tribe than the pope of the Church, the Heidel- 
berg Sub-Man than Napoleon? 

Of course it is more difficult to maintain one's equanimity in 
respect to a man who has left thirty-six volumes of correspondence 
than it is in respect to a man who has left nothing but his jaw-bone. 
Or perhaps Mr. Wells finds his characters less interesting as he 
goes on because he has taken less time and pains to find out what 
they thought and did, and why it seemed eminently reasonable to 
them to so think and do. Or it may be just that the telling of a 
story, of which the form is pretty rigidly determined by actions 
for the most part well known and often prosaic, enlists his inter- 
est and engages his powers less than the discussion of questions 
involving the nice use of odd bits of evidence, and giving freer 
play to the imaginative and constructive faculties. But funda- 
mentally, I think, the temper which Mr. Wells brings to the consid- 
eration of different aspects and periods of history is no more than 
the emotional by-product of the motive which induced him to 
write the Outline, a normal expression of his interest in the past, 
a proper literary device, so to speak, for effectively expounding 
the meaning and purpose of history as he understands it. 

It goes without saying that Mr. Wells is not, in the conven- 
tional sense, objective. (O thrice blessed anchorage of the aca- 
demic mind!) He is biassed. Alas yes! He has a very special, 
even a personal, interest in the past. He will not take that cosmic 
point of view which reduced Henry Adams to the cold comfort of a 
mechanical formula. But then, no historian does. We all agree 
with Mr. Wells that the last three thousand years of human his- 
tory are more worthy of our attention than the preceding three 
hundred and forty-seven thousand, for the simple reason that they 
are "more interesting to us".'' We write history from the human 

6 n. 355. 
»I. 15. 
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rather than from the cosmic point of view because, however 
indifferent the doings of man may be to the cosmic force of which 
they are the result, they are vastly interesting to us; and vastly 
important, measured by the standard of human desires, purposes, 
and aspirations. If the historian is to write history at all, he 
must be interested in these desires, purposes, and aspirations, 
must regard them as important in some sense or other. The most 
disinterested historian in the world has at least one preconception, 
which is that he will at all hazards have none. 

But still there are different kinds of bias, different methods 
of " exploiting the past ", different conceptions of the way in 
which its value for us can best be appropriated. We may be 
interested in the activity of man in the past as something in itself 
worthy to be studied for no other immediate purpose than the 
increase of human knowledge. From this point of view, the 
motives and interests that have produced wars and permitted 
politicians to flourish may be contemptible, but it is important to 
know just how these motives and interests functioned, since they 
are part of the record without which we cannot understand what 
kind of a creature man is. The historian who takes this point of 
view will perhaps say that whether Napoleon strikes us as a cock- 
erel strutting on a dunghill is beside the point; what is important 
is to understand how, so recently as a century ago, such a dung- 
hill could exist on the earth, or such a cockerel so long strut on 
it and with so much and so loud crowing lord it over the barn- 
yard. If we could once thoroughly understand this cockerel and 
this dunghill, I imagine the historian to say, perhaps we could 
understand our own cockerels and our own dunghills, and so get 
rid of them. There is something to be said for the view that we 
do little, in the long run, to get rid of our dunghills by calling them 
nasty. But there is something to be said for the view that we do 
little to get rid of them by indulging a mere idle curiosity as to 
their chemical and bacteriological properties. It may be, espe- 
cially in times of pressure like the present, that when the historian 
comes to a dunghill the best he can do is just indignantly and 
emphatically to call it a dunghill, just to make his readers intensely 
feel that so disgusting a thing must never again be permitted to 
accumulate. From this point of view, the historian is interested 
in the activity of man in the past, not primarily as something to 
be in itself intellectually apprehended, but rather as something to 
be practically appraised in the light of ends that are thought to be 
desirable and attainable in the future. This is clearly Mr. Wells's 
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point of view. He writes his history in order to estimate "the 
quality and amount and range of the hopes with which [humanity] 
now faces its destiny ". He writes his history in the light of a 
definitely conceived theory of human progress. 

The indispensable factor in progress, according to Mr. Wells, 
is intelligence — the expanding capacity of the human mind. In 
the prehistoric period the growth of intelligence is no more than 
the accidental result of the "inanimate clash of matter", or the 
striving of blind human instinct. In this stage, therefore, progress 
is just the concomitant of what man instinctively does. The 
Heidelberg Sub-Man contributed to progress no doubt, but with- 
out knowing it; and so Mr. Wells feels, and we do too, that it would 
be manifestly absurd to hold him responsible for actions done or 
omitted. The Heidelberg man is really too remote to arouse our 
ire, and we can easily contemplate his activities, we cannot but 
contemplate his activities, with the same detachment with which 
we contemplate the antics of the Triceratops. But Napoleon is 
not thus remote; he is sufficiently like ourselves to arouse our ire. 
For in the infinitely slow expansion of human intelligence there 
comes a time when it is a function of this intelligence to be aware 
of itself, to recall the past and to anticipate the future, to expe- 
rience regret and to indulge in hope; in a word, to place a value 
on its purpose and decisions, distinguishing the better from the 
less good. This very awareness then becomes a factor in progress. 
Man not only knows that he may choose the better in place of 
the worse, but he forms a conception of what that better is. 
Progress can then be conceived as the anticipated result of delib- 
erate human purpose; and so we find Mr. Wells, in so far as he 
deals with men whose actions and purposes can be determined, 
approving or disapproving, placing a value on the purpose or the 
activity, according as it is thought to have contributed to the 
desired and anticipated result. If Napoleon excites his ire more 
than others, it is because to him, more than to any other, " it was 
open to work out and consolidate the new order of things, to make 
a modern state that should become a beacon and inspiration to 
Europe and all the world". 8 

You may say, of course, that it was impossible for Napoleon 
to do other than he did because he was the product of his time, 
the inevitable result of "all the conditions". Mr. Wells seems at 
times, rather reluctantly, to admit this. " Perhaps," he says in a 
kind of aside, "that amount of mischief had to be done by some 

8 11. 356. 
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agency; perhaps his career, or some such career, was a necessary 
consequence of the world's mental unpreparedness for the crisis 
of the revolution." 9 If you should ask, why then grow so indig- 
nant about what had to be, if you should say that Napoleon, like 
the Peace at Versailles, was " the best that could be had under all 
the circumstances" of this most impossible of all possible worlds, 
Mr. Wells would no doubt reply that the low aims and limited 
vision of Napoleon and his contemporaries were an essential part 
of the " circumstances ", and that for his part he proposes to pro- 
claim insistently to all the world that those aims were low and that 
vision limited, in order that higher aims and a broader vision may 
make part of the " circumstances " that are to condition, as inev- 
itably as you please, the activities of men in the future. The 
answer is adequate enough. Mr. Wells's indignation is as much 
a part of the cosmic process as Napoleon's low aims; it would 
therefore be unfair, and contrary to the rules of the game, espe- 
cially if the game is rigidly predetermined, to accept Napoleon's 
low aims as necessary while objecting to Mr. Wells's indignation 
as undesirable. 

It comes to this, that Mr. Wells is too much aware of being 
himself a part of the cosmic process, is too intent upon shaping 
and improving that process, is too much in the game, to be willing 
to stand, aloofly wrapped in the blanket of intellectual curiosity, 
on the side lines, with no other purpose than to observe the intri- 
cacies of the play as it goes by. Interested primarily in the " may 
bes " rather than in the " has beens ", the didactic instinct more 
and more overcomes the scientific instinct; so much so that in 
the end he seems not so much sitting at the feet of history in order 
to learn what she has to say, as to be holding the rod over her, 
and somewhat threateningly pronouncing her answers quite inade- 
quate. Don't tell me what you have done, Mr. Wells seems to be 
saying; let me tell you what you ought to have done, and what, 
depend upon it, you have got to do before you are through. As 
the story draws to a close he conveys the impression of telling 
us less about Dame History than about what is " the trouble " 
with her; he lectures the perverse old lady, checks up her faults, 
notes her stupidities, and exposes all her worst blunders as if he 
took a warm paternal interest in the mending of her ways. Of 
her preposterous conduct between 1848 and 1878, Mr. Wells tells 
us roundly that: 

all the diplomatic fussing, posturing, and scheming, all the intrigue and 

9H. 373- 
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bloodshed of these years, all the monstrous turmoil and waste ... all the 
wonderful attitudes, deeds, and schemes of the Cavours, Bismarks, Dis- 
raelis, Bonapartes, and the like great men, might very well have been 
avoided altogether had Europe but had the sense to instruct a small body 
of ordinarily honest ethnologists, geographers, and sociologists to draw 
out its proper boundaries and prescribe suitable forms of government in 
a reasonable manner. 10 

Perhaps poor old History, being blinder than Justice, hasn't 
any sense. But Mr. Wells will accept no excuse; and the reason 
he is so inexorable is that he knows to a certainty what she ought 
to have been doing — he knows precisely what is important in his- 
tory and what not. The importance of a man or an event is meas- 
ured by what the man or event contributed to the "five-fold con- 
structive effort" of the future. Men who contributed to this 
effort are the " real makers of the nineteenth century ", in com- 
parison with whom "the foreign ministers and 'statesmen' and 
politicians . . . were no more than a troublesome and occa- 
sionally incendiary lot of schoolboys . . . playing about and doing 
transitory mischief ". 

Obviously, the historian cannot estimate the importance of 
men and events in this manner, at least not with much security, 
unless he ventures to know what the future holds. Mr. Wells 
thus ventures. He has his idea of "the next stage in history", 
of the "world as it might be like, were men united in a common 
peace and justice". This idea is what inspired him to write the 
Outline; and it is this idea which gives him a standard of values, 
which enables him to say what history ought to have done and 
miserably failed to do; it is this idea which furnishes him with a 
philosophy. The Great Society of the future, in the light of 
which the value of all history is assessed, Mr. Wells sketches in 
the last book: a Federal World State, democratic in its political 
organization, without armies or navies, sustained by an tducated 
consciously willing race, inspired by the religion of brotherhood, 
directed by critical and scientific knowledge, devoted to the 
exploitation of the material world for the benefit of mankind 
and to the joyous exploration of the unlimited possibilities of 
the human spirit. 

Needless to say, it is not the study of history that has imposed 
this splendid ideal upon the mind of Mr. Wells. Like many 
another man he has created this refuge from despair to save his 
soul alive out of pessimism. 

10 11. 449. 
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War is a horrible thing, and constantly more horrible and dreadful, so that 
unless it is ended it will certainly end human society; social injustice, 
and the sight of the limited and cramped human beings it produces, tor- 
ment the soul; . . . Hitherto man has been living in a slum, amidst 
quarrels, revenges, vanities, shames and taints, hot desires, and urgent 
appetites. He has scarcely tasted sweet air yet and the great freedoms 
of the world that science has enlarged for him. 11 

No, it is not the study of history, but present experience which 
torments the soul and makes us all wish passionately to end war 
and suffering, that enables Mr. Wells to see the Promised Land. 
The Promised Land must be ahead, because — otherwise it would 
be too horrible! In the light of his ardent hope Mr. Wells looks 
back over the long past of the human race, and there, sure enough, 
he sees the substance of the thing hoped for. By the beginning 
of the third century, he can see already emerging the three great 
ideas of science, of a universal religion of righteousness, and of 
a world polity. 

The rest of the history of mankind is largely the history of those three 
ideas . . . spreading out from the minds of the rare and exceptional per- 
sons and peoples in which they first originated, into the general con- 
sciousness of the race, and giving first a new colour, then a new spirit, 
and then a new direction to human affairs. 12 

Thus upon the screen of the past Mr. Wells projects his vision 
of the future: all the groping efforts of the human race, all its 
blood and tears, are seen to mean just this; that humanity has 
been moving, without knowing it perhaps, with many a tedious 
and discouraging return upon the path, toward the Great Society 
which will come because it must come. 

Hitherto this forward movement has been mainly a blind 
striving, a blind leading of the blind. What is necessary is that 
men should become conscious of the goal and the way that leads 
to it. Now it is just the supreme value of history that, by reveal- 
ing the way that leads to the goal, it enables us to proceed directly 
and consciously toward it. Whatever in the past has increased 
knowledge, or instilled into the human heart the spirit of brother- 
hood, or promoted the establishment of a polity based upon the 
allegiance of consciously willing subjects, has brought us for- 
ward; ignorance and egotism and blind obedience have held us 
back. Christianity gave us the ideal of the brotherhood of man, 
and by the thirteenth century there had dawned the " first inti- 

11 II. 589- 
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mation ... of an ideal of government which is still making its way 
to realization". 13 Through ignorance and priestcraft this ideal 
unhappily failed. The modern world has banished priestcraft 
and acquired the means of knowledge that bid fair to banish ignor- 
ance. But in banishing priestcraft and acquiring knowledge it 
has lost its own soul, has lost sight both of the idea of a world 
polity and of a universal religion of righteousness. After the 
ideas of Roman Empire and Church lost their hold, while in 
"nearly every other field of human interest there was advance", 
in things political there was retrogression "towards merely per- 
sonal monarchy and monarchist nationalism of the Macedonian 
type". 14 Gradually, therefore, 

men shifted the reference of their lives from the kingdom of God and the 
brotherhood of mankind to these apparently more living realities, France 
and England, Holy Russia, Spain, Prussia. ... In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the general population of Europe was religious and 
only vaguely patriotic ; by the nineteenth it had become wholly patriotic. 
In a crowded . . . railway carriage in the later nineteenth century it 
would have aroused far less hostility to have jeered at God than to have 
jeered at one of those strange beings, England or France or Ger- 
many. . . . They were the real and living gods of Europe. 15 

But this relapse into a new egoism, in which we are still liv- 
ing, is only temporary; a thing only of the last few centuries, a 
" mere hour, an incidental phase, in the vast deliberate history of 
our kind". Sooner or later we shall pass out of it as men awake 
from a nightmare, and the conflicts of these days will seem to 
our posterity as insane as to us seem the feuds of the Blues and 
the Greens in the streets of Byzantium. 

For a time men have relapsed upon these national or imperial gods of 
theirs; it is but for a time. The idea of the world state, the universal 
kingdom of righteousness of which every living soul shall be a citizen, 
was already in the world two thousand years ago never more to leave it. 
Men know that it is present even when they refuse to recognize it. 
. . . They still talk loudly of their " love " for France, of their " hatred " 
of Germany, of the " traditional ascendancy of Britain at sea ", and so 
on and so on, like those who sing of their cups in spite of the steadfast 
onset of sobriety and a headache. These are dead gods they serve. By 
sea or land men want no Powers ascendant, but only law and service. 
That silent unavoidable challenge is in all our minds like dawn breaking 
slowly, shining through the shutters of a disordered room. 16 

Well, what shall we say? Certainly the room is disordered; the 
dawn may be breaking, it has often come before, and gone; but 
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those shutters — how with ineffectual fingers we still fumble at 
the unyielding clasps! 

It may be that Mr. Wells has read the past too close to the 
desire of his heart. But there are worse things. We may hope 
at least that the future will be as he thinks. If it should turn 
out so, Mr. Wells's book will have been more than a history, even 
if it is not history; it will have been an action that has helped 
to make history. If it should turn out otherwise, still will the 
book have been a valiant deed. On November 28, 1760, Diderot 
wrote to Voltaire, apropos of the latter's Essai sur les Moeurs: 

Other historians relate facts to inform us of facts. You relate them in 
order to excite in our hearts a profound hatred of lying, ignorance, hy- 
pocrisy, superstition, fanaticism, tyranny; and this anger remains, even 
after the memory of the facts has disappeared. 17 

As much might be said of Mr. Wells's Outline. Mr. Wells is 
not Voltaire, but his role is much the same: like Voltaire he is a 
versatile man of letters, with warm human sympathies, interested 
in all the knowledge of his day ; like Voltaire he is a man of faith, 
who believes that men may be made more enlightened and more 
humane; like Voltaire he is enlisted in the war on I'Infame — on 
hypocrisy, superstition, fanaticism, tyranny. Mr. Wells's history 
is a powerful weapon employed in that war. Like Voltaire's 
Essai, it is a criticism of the present in terms of the past; with 
all its imperfections, a notable effort to enlist the experience of 
mankind in the service of its destiny. 

" Ah, but this is not History ! " I hear someone exclaim. Very 
well, call it what you like. If you like not the term history for 
Mr. Wells's book, call it something else — for example, the adven- 
tures of a generous soul among catastrophes! 

Carl Becker. 

17 Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1881), XLIX. 79. 



